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ABSTRACT 

' This paper describes a language 'arts program 
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INTRODUCTION 



Ideally, assessment projects would grow out of a recognition that any 
program needs continuing or periodic evaluation. Are the assumptions, 
goals, procedures of the program valid? Is the program achieving its 
purposes? Ideally, we would anticipate a willingness to answer such 
questions objectively and critically. 

In fact, however, assessment usually occurs because someone senses an 
inadequacy, because there is a climate of tension, dissatisfaction, and 
disagreement. Such is the case in this, account of the development of a 
model ftfr evaluation of educational programs. The actual situation 
involved an English program, and this paper is a report on the efforts 
to find a workable assessment procedure. 

There have been several approaches to assessment that do offer some help 
to those seeking evidence of program success: observed student performances 
standardized tests, criterion-referenced test items, performance objectives, 
classropm observations, and attitude surveys. The difficulty with using 
any one of these approaches is not with what it would do but with what it 
would not do. An evaluation instrument or technique looks at one segment 
of reality, thus ignoring other aspects of reality which may be equally 
important. The problem is not in the instrument per _s^, but in selecting 
and relating instruments in ways which wil} lead to understanding as many 
aspects of the*total situation as possible within the constraints of time 
and resources. 



It also needs to be recognized that aa-'^essment project of this sort 
does not begin with instruments or project goals; it begins with people, 
their perceptions and needs. To relate program evaluation more closely 
to these perceptions and needs, the following set of working principles 
was developed as the project got underway: 

That the program assessment model must be people centered . 
Wlien scl^bols begin assessment programs, it cari be expected 
that there will be some tensions, some distrust, some concerns. 
In this project the intent has been to deal with these feelings 
empathetically and positively. Group members were encouraged 
to state their observations of and reactions to the group 
processes and to help others, develop alternative points of view. 

That thejproject involve people with a wide variety of skills 
and insights . 

The tru'sting relationships established early in the project made 
it possible to bring in additional resource people and ^^work 
comfortably with their contributions. 

That teachers demonstrate a high level of "project control ." 
In all cases the English staff was involved in developing program 
goals, selecting objectives, and using assessment instruments. 
The project steering committee forwarded recommended alternatives 
to the staff for their decision. This participatory process 
slowed the project considerably, and there were very few times 
when all persons were pleased with the outcome. But there were 
even fewer times when a person or sub-group was accused of making 
decisions which should have been made by others. ^ 




That a variety of instruments be used in the program assessment * 
^.The committee concluded that, because of the complexity of the 
English program, judgments could be made only through the collection 
of several t3rp.es of data and that a number of assessment procedures 
would be needed. 

That cur^riculum cannot be thought of as a set of staten^ents which 
once established take on the aura of eternal veritie s* 
Curriculum is a dynamic process reflecting changing needs of 
people, new understandings of the nature of our world, and new 
priorities* Any attempt to evaluate the success of the curriculum 
must take into account this dynamic chara.cter* Through the recog- 
nition that English curriculum is multi-faceted in its reflection 
of a multi-faceted x^rorld, this assessment model attempts to maintain 
a flexibility which permits it to arise from the living curriculum 
in the classroom but which also permits it to aid in modifying 
that curriculum* 

This document describes a language arts program assessment project in 
the Seattle Schools* An attempt has been made to establish the scene of 
the action by describing, first, background information leading to the 
development of the model; second, the model and its components; and third, 
the goals, objectives, and instruments used .within the framework of the 
model 

A model provides a structure which allows atf audience to begin with Its 
own assumptions and goals and end with its own unique results* The 
model is presented within the context of its use to aid readers in under- 
standing the model* s relevance and to illustrate the human involvement 
in its. implementation. 

VJhile the model contained in this document was developed for use within 
an English department, the model may be found useful in other situations* 
The evaluators structured the model in general terms so that with a few 
modifications it might be used by either a school department, a grade 
level, a total school program, .or a school district program* 
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II • THE HISTORY OF THIS PROJECT 



Nathan Hale High School in northeast Seattle is in a largely residential 
area of middle and upper-class families. It has a relatively large per- 
The setting centage of students who enter college upon graduation, .and its achievement 
on standardized test scores is significantly above both national and 
Seattle norms* On the other hand,, it has a number of students who achieve 
at very low levels and whose aspirations for the future do not include 
college work. 

This project began because* the administration 

1) believed^ that the English program in the school was oriented 
toward the college-bound student and generally failed to 
Opinions of, provide courses designed to meet the needs of other students, 

the English 2) was aware of the complaints of particularly vocal parents and 

— --—^ members of the community who claimed that students were being 

program graduated from school without- thorough training in the **basic 

skills" — specifically reading and writing, and 

3) felt that — at least to some degree — there was among the 

language arts staff an attitude of complacence and unwilling- 
ness to adjust to meet the heeds of modern high school students. 

On the other hand, the language arts teachers 

1) believed the department was performing capably, 

2) ' believed the success o¥ Hale students in college showed that 

their high school work had indeed prepared them well, 

3) felt the department had shown considerable flexibility over 
the years by adjusting program to make maximum use of 
teachers* s^kills, 

4) could demonstrate there were ample opportunities for students 
to develop a high level of competence in the basic oral, 
written, and reading skills, and 

5) agreed that any judgment of a department must be based not 
only on skills development but also on the extent to which 
students were given opportunities to develop humanistic and 
cultural awareness. 

It was- at this point that the principal invited the district Basic Skills 
Department to join the Hale staff in an evaluation of their language arts 
program. After considering the nature of the problem and several alter- 
native approaches, it was decided to invite the State Supervisor of English 
to work cooperatively with the school and district staffs to. carry out 
the evaluation. The State Supervisor had previously indicated an interest 
in developing some models for English program evaluation and welcomed this 
opportunity to assist Seattle staff members. . 
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Developing Next, a planning committee was formed composed of the principal and one 
other administrator, a Ifaslc Skills Office consultant, the English 

the department: chairman, and one other English teacher ♦ It soon became 

apparent that research and evaluation specialists from both the state 

Planning and the district would be needed and that the study would have greater 

validity if students and parents were included on the planning committee 

Committee along with the administrators, curriculum specialists, and teachers. 

The planning co'mmi'ttee began to meet regularly in April of 1972, It 
saw as its task the determining of ways to ascertain whether or not 
Hale students were being adequately trained in those areas where ques- 
tions had been raised ♦ It was not until several months later and after 
a number of meetings had been held that the research-oriented members 
of the committee admitted that they were not comfortable with the pro- 
cedures being foil9wed» Indeed, they could not foresee a successful 
outcome of the proj)Bct as long as it focused on the basis of felt 
inadequacies* Rather, they said, there should be a clearly established 
procedure which Included identifying departmental goals, outlining the 
various steps to be followed, and appointing the persons to be responsible 
for each step* 
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III. DEVELOPING AND IMPLEMENTING THE MODEL 



Rationale 
for the 
selection of 
Instruments 



Accordingly, a model based on the work of Stufflebeam and Guba* was devel- 
oped by Cathy Candor (Seattle) and Dr.. Harry Johnson (OSPI) , and its 
procedures were followed. This meant that some work which had been com- 
pleted—for instance, some instruments had been selected— had to be held 
in abeyance until the department could provide a written listing of its 
goals and until decisions had been made on those goals to be evaluated 
in this project. Once the researchers had developed the model and it was 
agreed that Step I in the model (establishing the evaluation focus) had 
already been .completed, the department began immediately to complete 
Step II -(the identification of goals). 

■Prior to this project the goals of the English department were stated 
only in vecy-^global terms. When it became clear that the project needed 
more specific goals, such goals were developed based on the needs that 
had been stated. In effect, thei>, since there was a concern about the 
development of skills in written composition, a specific goal was in- 
cluded for that area. But no concerns were evidenced about the develop- 
ment of speaking or listening skills, so no goal was developed. Staff 
membfers strongly disliked this imbalance in the goals and they decided 
to develop a more comprehensive set, even though they recognized that 
the project would .be unable to assess the new goals during the present 
school y^r. In view of the particular concerns of the school adminis- 
tration and English staff, the emerging goals were directed toward 
instruction in skills and values; reactions from students, school per- 
sonnel, and the community about the program; and information on the 
adequacy of administrative and departmental services. J 

Much of the work in Step III (specifying information to be collected) 
had already been completed. However, since the whole prpject was based 
on the premise that no step should be taken unless the department had 
agreed, it took many meetings with the staff— and much sacrifice of 
time and effort by the teachers— to fully explain the instruments and 
establish the criteria upon which the evaluation should be based. 

The determination "of the limits of the objectives was based on several 
considerations. First, the researchers wanted to use instruments which 
produced a variety of information but little repetition. Second, often 
the availability of instruments, such as for written composition, was 
quite limited. Third, occasionally it was not possible to identify a 
practical (in time, manageability, and cost) procedure for some^ portions 

of the, goals. " i 

i 

At the time of this writing, the Nathan Hale English staff has not 
completed assessing the data gathered ithrough the instruments. But it 
is not the intent of this report to describe the Hale data, which is 
the concern of the Hale staff and the Seattle School District. However, 
the model used to bring people together, to assign responsibilities, 
and. to accomplish program-assessing tasks with interpersonal accord 
may be of some use to others. 



*Stufflebeam, Daniel L. "Evaluation as Enlightenment for Decision-Making. 
In W H Beattv (Ed.). Improving Fducational Assessment and M Inventory, 
nf MLsures of Affective Behavior. Washington: Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA, 1969. Pp. 41-73. 
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IV* DESCRIPTION OJ? THE MODEL 

The model which follpws assumes that any effective evaluation procedure 
will be based on: 

I 

A* A recognition that there is a need for an evaluation; 

That the goals of* the program can be clearly and 
specifically identified; 

That at least portions of the goals can be assessed; 

D. That the evaluation should proceed in a logical and 
well-defined sequence; 

E. That someone should be named to be responsible for 
each step; 

F. — That support personnel and their respective roles 

should be identified at the beginning of the project. 

The complete model will be found on pages 9, 10, and 11« - 

By referring to the model, one can see that Column 1 identifies the 
steps in the evaluation* In Column' 2, the person responsible for 
carrying out the task is* specified*^ It will be noted that, after 
Step I, the responsible person is usually either a member of the 
language arts staff or ar, evaluator* Members of the administration 
and curriculum specialists generally serve to provide information. 
In actual practice they f.lso have been able to stimulate progress 
through various kinds of /support services such as securing aecrt- 
tarial help, authorizing/ released time, preparing preliminary drafts, 
etc* In Column 3, persons are designated to aid the person who is 
primarily responsible for carrying out the task* The last column 
specifies resource persons and their function in each of the steps* 
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Figure 2 AMPLIFICATION OF COLUbfN 1 OF THF MODEL 



I. Steprs-4;aken to focus 
evaluatiorr^->^,^^ 

A. Need is felt for infor- 
mation to. make^ decision (s) 
or answer question. 

B. Decide what "system*' 
should be' evaluated to 

. ' meet the need in\I,A and 
define this "system." 

Note: From^this point 
on steps will be outlined 
with the^ assumption that 
the /^system" to be * 
/ evaluated is a given 
Tepartment within a 
school. \ 

From this point on, in; 
this model, we shall 
describe only the steps 
to b,e carried out by 
the people in. one 
department. 



li. Specify the goals of 
the department relative 
to the need in I, A 
preceding. ^ 

A. Department head and 
members of the depart- 
ment should state 
goals. 

B. ^^ Department head should 

be sure staff members/ 
understand them. / 

G; Department head should 
be sure administration 
accepts them. 



There are three major steps- in the 
model. The first of these is to 
ascertain that someone feels a need' 
for the evaluation and to e.stablish 
the parame^ters of the evaluation. 



!The second step is to, specify the goals 
lof the department and to insure wide- 
Spread agreement on them. This means 
that the department members, who have 
primary responsibility here, must be 
not only open and accepting with each 
other but must be aware of tKe goals 
of building administrators and of the 
district^. 
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Figure 2 (cont.) 




III. Collect information 

A. . Specify the kind of 

information that is 
to be .collected 
relatiSlce to each of 
the department goals . 

i 

B. Select or device 
instruirient(s) jto 
collect each item of 
information* 

C. Determine criteria 
for evaluation of 
each goal using the 
instrument estab- 
lished above. 

D. Specify populations, 
methods, sampling 
procedures, etc., for 

^information collec- 
tion. 

< E. ' Involve , department ^ 
head and staff in 
final, instrument^^ " 
selection, development 
and data collection 
procedures., 

F. Specify arrangements 
^. and schedule for 

information collection,. 

IV. Organize information 



In the third step, the evaluator must 
demonstrate his understanding of the 
goals by paraphrasing the goals to the 
department. Then he must determine the 
kind of information needed to ascertain 
whether the goal has been reached. His 
next responsibility is to brings to the 
department appropriate instruments and 
help the department in determining the 
level of achievement to be expected. 
Then he must work with school officials 
in arranging for the administration of 
the instruments. 

At ^this point in the project it was 
found that communication was particularly 
important, that special efforts had to 
be made to understand what others were 
saying, and that it was necessary_to_b.e— . 
sensitive to each other's needs and 
concerns. 



Step iv, the organization of , information, 
is more than a mechanical process. Care 
must be exercised at this stage that 
statistical' processes are not only accurate 
but are reported in ways that (a) are 
honest In showing both positive and negative 
results, (b) are ^presented objectively, and 
(c) lead to positive, forward-looking action 
on the part of those charged with the 
curriculum and strategies In the English 
program. ' 

'1 ' 
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RELATING GOALS, OBJECTIVES, AND INSTRUMENTS 

Appendix A represents what Hale teachers perceive as their program 
goals. -As has already been indicated, these goals are more inclu- 
sive than it was possibJLe to evaluate at oRe time. For the sake of 
clarity, the goals selected for assessment haye been marked with an 
asterisk and have been repeated in Appendix B with their objectives. 
These objectives describe more Specifically the intent of the goals 
and specify the instrument(s) to be used to determine their attain- 
ment. It should be understood that a goal may not be fully assessed 
even in cases where there are four objectives beneath it. That is, 
the intent of each objective is quite limited, and conceivably it 
could take a large number of objectives to do complete justice to a 
goal. The objectives, then, do. not necessarily encompass the total 
intent of .the goals/ just as the goals do not necessarily encompass 
the total intent of the department* 

Following the framing of the objectives and the selection of instru- 
ments, the members of the department (rather than the steering 
committee) determined the expected level of attainment. In cases 
where the attainment level could be strongly recoimnended by researchers 
based on available dat-a, this information was Included on a separate 
sheet. Though it may appear that the planning committee was being 
unduly cautious, the approach was in keeping with the idea of showing 
a high level of concern that decisions be made by those in the best 
position to do so* 



> 
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IV. OBSERVATIONS FROM PROJECT PARTICIPANTS 

Heather Lockman 
Student 

I first of all would like to thank everyone on the evaluation committee 
for the great job they did in spite of all the obstacles and for the 
opportunity I. had co work with all of them. 

The largest problem standing in the way of the project's success seemed ~ 
to. be the attitude of the student body. The students (at least those In 
my .classroom) did not seem to take the surveys and skill evaluation 
instruments as seriously as they might have. That may be inevitable with 
this kind o? endeavor. • The. students did' not have a clear enough under- 
. standing of the project or why and how it should concern them as students. 
I'm not sure most of them could get that kind of insight without working 
with the committee as Gayle, Shelton, Kathy and I did. 

Otherwise, I think all of you were brave to attempt something like this 
evaluation and braver still to carry it out. I hope as much can be 
learned, from the information, gather ed^ through the use of the instruments 
as was learned in selecting and ^developing the instruments themselves. 



Thomas J. Tangncy 

English Department Chairman 

A serious attempt to establish accountability in education is extremely 

difficult". It is doubly so in humanities* such as language arts. We 

enter'ed this project with appropriate anxiety. 

« 

From the beginning, I felt that any language arts department, in all of 
its diversity, could not be evaluated by a one- dimensional instrument or 
on a one-dimensional scale. As the' project developed, it became obvious 
that we needed a .great number of instruments to measure departmental 
effectiveness in a great variety of areas. 

My next concern was that the instruments measure facets of the language 
arts field generally agreed upon as of prime importance by the department 
staff and the steering committee. This concern brought the department 
actively into the project; /and although the involvement proved extremely 
time consuming, I feel much' of .the validity of the evaluation was thus 
established. 
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Betty Cornaby 
English Teacher 



As a teacher representative ojn the Hale Evaluation Planning Committee, I 
felt that my responsibilities were primarily those of expressing the 
concerns of the language arts staff to the planning committee, of Inter- 
preting planning committee decisions to the staff, and of serving as a 
representative voice for classroom Instruction In language arts . My 
original concern as a member of the planning committee was a lack of 
clearly stated reasons for and anticipated result of the evaluation. 
But as the evaluation planning continued, and both the complexity of 
evaluating a broad curriculum area such as language arts and the lack of 
prepared evaluation tools became more apparent, the scope of the evalua- 
tion became more meaningful to the teachers. Disagreement and distrust 
at the beginning of the evaluation grew Into supportive, common interest 
In program Improvement by the conclusion of the evaluation. As teachers 
were allowed to assume more of the development and Implementation of 
evaluative tools, respect grew between staff and administration. 
Teachers asked that the evaluation be as broiad-based as possible so that 
data collection might cover a number of language arts areas as well as 
student opinion and classroom observation of Instructional strategies. 
The extended time period In order to involve more people Including staff 
In the developing of evaluative tools prevented the department from 
^ being able to utilize the results of the evaluation for program revision 
^s soon as. It would have liked. At the same time, however, more genuine 
concern and Involvement were, brought about within the staff. A certain 
pride developed In being part of a department engaged In such an ex- 
tensive curriculum evaluation project. Particularly helpful were the 
participants from the state and district offices who brought a needed 
objectivity and curriculum knowledge to the evaluation process. 
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Robert ?• Mahan 
English Specialist 



Any observer of the English teaching profession in recent years is aware 
of the reluctance of English teachers to become involved in systems of 
accountability, evaluation, and objectively stated goals. Yet these 
same. people are .conscientious individuals whose energies are outcome- 
oriented. Almost without exception, they will say that their goal is to 
help students become literate, confident, socially-useful persons. 

As an English specialist, it is my concern that teachers feel secure in 
knowing what^their central task is, what the society, their administration 
and the leadership within the profession see as primary goals ar^d outcomes 
It is also my \ concern, that teachers, given the perspective of these 
expectations, Ibe involved in making decisions involving English curriculum 
in establishing the best ways to achieve their goals, and in de;termining 
the degree of jsuccess to which these goals have been- achieyed. A third 
concern is that the program contain sufficient flexibility to provide / 
for a wide range vof student abilities, interests, modes of learning as 
well as to have a part in making decisions which affect his educational 
experiences. \ 

I see the model used in this project as an ideal way of meeting t^iese 
concerns. It hasr provided input from a broad range of sources; ±V has 
helped the Hale staff to solidify its goals; it has been directed both 
toward the concrete, cognitive and ' skill-oriented aspects of English and 
toward the less /objective, but very important, humanistic goals of 
educators. It has proven- to me, and hopefully, to the staff, that ^ 
evaluation can be conducted in ways which produce meaningful results 
without being threatening and critical. 

This project l^as reaffirmed my conviction that teachers are, on the 
whole, a highly dedicated group willing to make sacrifices to assure a 
sound educational program. Certainly the English teachers at Hale, who, 
with the guidance of aI^ able department chairman, have given hours of 
time and much thoughtful effort to the project, are such a group. I 
fully expect that, with the data now available to them, they will continue 
to modify goals, course offerings, and teaching strategies to meet the 
needs of all of their students. Because of this evaluation project, 
these changes can now be based on data previously unavailable. 




\ 
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Gordon Albright 
Principal 



In the winter of 1972 I was approached tiy some citizens representing the 
Hale Advisory Council with an accusation that the English Language Arts 
Department was not functioning and performing satisfactorily. There was 
a segment in the community which felt this department was weak and that 
students were not adequately being prepared for the world- of work, 
college or university, and other areas of post-high school entrance. 

I discussed this with the Language Arts Department. Head and teachers at 
Nathan Hale and their first reaction was defensive and negative. As 
time progressed, I believe they realized that we would have to look at 
the department very closely as to its overall performance and then make 
any necessary changes as determined by tha results of the study. 

The department worked long and hard evaluating many aspects of their cur- ^ 
riculum, and clarified their goals atid objective's in an extremely credit- 
able way. At this time I now have adequate information so that I can 
meet .the accusations of the community,^ and am able to point out the many 
strengths of the department and also admit with validity the weaknesses. 

The effort was a statewide attempt, supported by the State Superintendent's 
Office, the County Superintendent's Office and also the local Seattle 
School District administratian. ' . * ^ Jf'^o^lW 

I feel the model which has been built can be used by other /depjjptjjjen^ 'i^y'/X^ 
in our school and, perhaps might even be a starting point^fo^^^ther^^^ " 
districts interested in doing the same kind of study. "^^^•'',w:-^'^t; ^, , 

I want to especially complimetlt the Language Arts Department Head and . , /jr 
the teachers for their courage, because it took something special to put 
their performance up before .the scrutiny of highly-trained speciaKlsts . 
for total evaluation. I am extremely proud of this departmental effort. 



/ 

/ 
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Charles !)• Blondino 

State Supervisor of Language Arts Education 
Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction v 

Subject area specialists from. our office serve essentially two functions: 
discipline- specialists and prop.rain or group facilitator. In the first 
role we are expected to share the, latest trends In the field, materials 
that might be helpful, and places where innovations are happening. In 
the facilitator role we are expected to offer minimal content input; our 
task is to develop a strategy to help people do what they want to do. 
Rarely is it feasible to perform both functions at the same time. 

In the Hale project my role evolved into that of a facilitator. And I 
must say that I feel very comfortable with the strong process orientation 
of this evaluation task and, with the improved relationships among those 
who participated from the high school. I dcf, though, have one major 
concern about the project outcome. It is vital that a department synthe- 
size its thinking into a/statement of philosophy or into goals and that 
some, efforts be made to /determine that the department is indeed moving 
towards its intent. But there must also be opportunities for the depart- 
ment to reexamine the adequacy, the significance of its goals by testing 
them against other points oi view. I fear that once the monumental task 
of stating and assessing goals is completed, future efforts will be 
towards improving the department's performance in certain areas rather 
than determining whether the original goals are as important as they 
seemed to be. We .heed to take care lest the goals acquire a sense of 
finality^ they might riot deserve. 

Perhaps In the riear future. some of us might have the opportunity to work 
with this process again, but in a situation in which there is less 
emphasis on a required program assessment. Sometimes feelings ran so 
high that it was difficult to move with the clarity, the vision, and the 
openness characteristic of an unthreatening situation. 

One aspect of the project which I found particularly rewarding was the 
communication with the research and evaluSition personnel. Their ability 
to perceive th^ ne^eds of others and translate those needs into Accep- 
table objectives demonstrated not only competence but also their 
empathetic involvement with the concerns of others. 
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-There are many aspects of the evaluation outlined, in this report which seem 
highly commendable. There is the clear recognition that evaluation must exist 
to fill a need, to provide information to assist in making better judgment; 
that the complexity of the evaluation process requires the commitment of 
considerable resources. There is the awareness that evaluation is often 
threatening and that much effort must be devoted to enlisting the support and ' 
cooperation of the many constituencies concerned so that jthe purposes and 
procedures are not subverted and distorted. An evaluation imposed without 
this consideration may easily create more problems than it is. designed to 
resolve. The planning and execution of this study involved individuals from 
most if not all of the affected groups. 

This evaluation avoided a common tendency to restrict its scope to easily 
stated obj'ectiviss and easily measured outcomes. There was ah..attemp.fc. to 
define 4nd measure the more elusive goals as well as an explicit recognition 
that some desirable objectives were simply not susceptible to observation 
within the scope of this study.. 

Another positive aspect of this evaluation plan is the definition of a general 
model in the context of an ongoing study. There has probably been an over- 
abundance of evaluation models in the abstract. However, it is in ;this area 
of consistency between the model and its^ application that, some negative 
comments might be justified, Eor example, the model calls explicitly for an 
evaluation of the goals themselves but this cannot be found in the application 
of the model. The data from. business and parents might have been used for 
that purpose but, in that case, the process of judging the appropriateness of 
the goals should have been completed before the attempt to evaluate the degree 
to which the goals had been achieved. 

Since an evaluation is essentially a procedure consisting of obtaining and 
processing information to answer important questions, it would seem desirable 
to include not only the questions to be answered and the information to be 
obtained, but also the method ,by which the data is to be handled to shed light 
on the question. Doing this tends to assure, that all of- the important in- 
formation is obtained and, equally important, tends to eliminate the collection 
of data which does not need to be obtained. The model and its application 
fail to include explicit provisions in' this regard. It is difficult to see, 
for example, how all of the information in, the long arid complex questionnaire 
to" businessmen could be meaningfully utilized. 

These few negative comments should not detract unduly from, the generally, 
positive reactions outlined above. Certainly the decision to commit the^ 
extensive resources necessary to implement this broad plan is commendable, 

Dr, Percy Peckham 

Associate Professor 

Depart'*vent of Educational Psychology 

University of Washington ' 



APPENDIX A 

HALE HIGH SCHOOL 
LANGUAGE ARTS UPPARTMENT . GOALS 



Committee results of following Step II of the model, "Specify the goals of the 
' department relative to the need/' Substep A, "Spelling out the goals," and 

Substep D, "Selecting goals relevant to the need," are fulfilled here, (Goals 
selected for evaluation are preceded by an asterisk.) 

I» Skills Development 

*A» Students at each succeeding grade level vzill demonstrate greater 

achievement ia writing in the following areas: ideas, organi2ation, 
wording, flavor, usage, sentence structure, punctuation, and* spelling. 

*B. Students at each succeeding grade level will demonstrate greater 

achievement in reading in the following areas: vocabulary, efficiency 
reading (including adequate comprehension in uncomplicated material at 
a satisfactory rate)., and the ability to vary skills for reading in depth 

C. Students at each succeeding grade level will demonstrate greater 
achievement in speaking in the following areas: communicating ideas, 
giving explanations, using speaking skills, using means of supporting an 
idea, using the voice effectively, using standard American English, and 
achieving a level of comfort in sjpeaking. 

D. Students at each succeeding grade level will demonstrate greater 
achievement in listening in the following areas: listening for 
instructions and listening for- information. 

E. Students at each succeeding grade level will demonstrate greater 
achievement in intellectual skills in the following areas: analyzing, 
evaluating, and synthesizing inforfhation. 

i 

II. Content and Cultural Awareness 

A. Literature study will include a representative selection of various 
literary types. 

B. Speech and drama opportunities will include both practical and creative 
aspects. 

C. Writing opportunities will include practical, creative, and journalistic 
aspects. f . 

III. Value and Attitude Formation 
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*A. The Language Arts Department will help students establish values and 

develop attitudes toward themselves, their school, and societ)^ in such 
areas as: responsibility, self-discipline, good judgment, respect for 
human worth and dignity. Improvement of human relations. 

*B, Students will develop positive attitudes toward the content and cultural 
influence of English Language Arts. 
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IV, Instructional Goals 

*A, Teachers will use teaching techniques which fai:ilitate student achievement . 

B, The Language Arts Department will effectively prepare students for n 
variety of post-high school needs. 

V. Planning, Implementation, and Evaluation of Goals - v ' 

A. Student Information: . ' 

I 

*1. Students of varying abilities and backgrounds will indicate that 

the~"Engli*sh Lajnguage Arts Department program ha^ helped them develop 
the skills, attitudes and values, and learning which the department 
views a's"inrportant. 

*2. Students will indicate that the language skills, attitudes and values, 
and learning which they view as important are part of the English 
Language Arts program. 

B. Conmiunity Information: 

*1. Nathan Hale High School will obtain information from members of the 
community, businessmen, and college representatives pertaining to 
those skills and attitudes which they believe students should have 
in. the area of Language Arts. 

C. Administrative Services: 

*1* Teachers will receive from administrative services the support and 

opportunity to participate in deciision-making sufficient to assure . 
a successful Language Arts program. 

2. Teachers will be afforded opportunities to view new teaching 
materials and jtechniques. 

D. Department Organization: 

1. A sufficient choice of both elective and required courses will be. 
available to students in order to achieve departmental goals. 

2. A variety of approaches w^ll be available to students in order to 
achieve departmental goals. 
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APPENDIX, 8 

GOALS, OBJECTIVES,' AND CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION OF 
LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM 



Conunittee results of following Step\III of the model, "Collect information." 
Substep A, ''Specify the kind of information to be collected, Siibstep B, "Select 
or revise instruments to collect each item of information," and Substep C, 
"Determine criteria for evaluation of each goal" are included here. 

I. Skills Development 

A. Goal: ' Students at each succeeding grade level will demonstrate greater 
achievement ifi writing in the following areas: ideas, organization, 
wording, flavor, usage, sentence structure, punctuation, and spelling. 

I _ ' , ' \ . 

Objejctive: Using a DTederich Theme Evaluation Scale which employs the 
above criteria to differentiate ,*between "high,^' "middle," and "low" 
writing for the 3 grade levels, at least 35Z of the senior papers 
will be rated "high" and no more than 15% will be rated "low." 

Suggested criteria: '40% "high" - 

10% "low" - 

Example: 100 senior papers - \ 

200 junior papers 
200 sophomore papers 

The 500 papers would be divided as follows: 125 or 25% "high," 250 ^or 
50% "middle," and 125 or 25% "low." Using the suggested criteria, ' 
the 125 "high" papers at least 35% of the 100 senior ipapers would' be 
in the "high" category and no more than 15% senior papers in the "low" 
category. . * • \ 

B. Goal: Students at each succeeding grade level will demonstrate greater 
achievement in reading in the following areas: vocabulary, efficiency 
readihg (including adequate comprehension in uncomplicated material at 

^ a .satisfactory rate), and 'the ability to vary skills for reading in depth. 

Objective 1: Using the ijelson-Denny Reading Test to measure reading 
vocabulary and comprehension, on the vocabulary section the niean raw 
score will be' 24 or above for tenth graders, 28 or above for eleventh 
graders, and 31 or above.. for twelfth graders. On the comprehension 
section the mean raw score will be 33 or above for tenth graders, 39 or 
above for eleventh graders, and 42 'or above for twelfth graders.. 
(Note: The criteria specified here are raw scores at the 65th percentile, 
based on fall norms. If the test is giv^n later in the year, the scores 
will be appropriately adjusted.) 

Objective 2: Using a reading selection to measure reading speed and 
comprehension on which students will not be able to review the material 
after the first reading, the average rate of tenth grade students will be 
200 w.p.m. with 90% comprehension; qf eleventh graders, 250 w.p.m. with 
90% comprehension; of twelfth graders, 300 w.p.m. with 90% comprjahension. 



\ r \ 

Objective 3: Using a reading selection to t^ieasure reading speed and com- 
prehension on which students will be able td review the selection at will 
on the formula _ \ 

"Recognition/Power = Comprehension 
, Time (Number of minutes- to read 

selection and answec questions)" 

the average tenth grade student will achieve a factor of 7 or better; , 
the average eleventh grader, 9 or better; the average twelfth grader, 
11 or better. 

f ■ 

Suggested reading: "Animal Inventors" and "The Story of Handel's 
Messiah" from How to Become a Better Reader by Paul Witty. 



Examples: 100%. 



14 minutes 

90% 

14 minutes 

100% 

11 minutes 

100% 

9 minutes 

90% 

9 minutes 



= 7.14 (The selection may be read at 
200 w.p.m, in 6:45) 

= 6.43 



= 9.09 (The selection may be read at 
275 w.p.m. in 4:54) 

= 11,11 (The selection may be read at 
325 w.p.m. in 4:09) 

= 10.00 ' ■/ 



III. Value and Attitude Formation / . ' 

A. Goal: The Language Arts Department will help students establish values 
and develop attitudes toward themselves, their school, and society in 
such areas as: responsibility, self-discipline, good Judgment, respect 
for human worth and dignity, and improvement of human relations. 

> 

Objective: Using the Instructional Objectives Exchange (l6x). self-report- 
ing instruments to measure self-concept and attitude towards school, at^ 
least 60% of the students will demonstrate positive attitudes toward y 
themselves and fheir school by responding favorably to 60%. of the items." 
(See Appendix C,_ p. 26.) 

B. Goal: Students will deve^-op positive attitudes toward the content and 
cultural influences of English Language Arts. 

} 

Objective 1: When students are asked what their feelings are about 
those English Language Arts courses that they have taken at Jlale High 
School, 50% of the students responding to each course, will mark "strongly 
favor" or "favor." Less than 20% will mark "strongly against." 
(See Appendix D, p. 30.) " , 

Objective 2: Using a sentence completion instrument with introductory 
statements related to the content and cultural influences of English 

Language Arts, at least % of the students will demonstrate positive 

acceptance of each of the items by completing the sentence, with a 
positive adjective or phrase. (Determination of "positive adjective or 
phrase" will be made by a team, of readers including at least two members 
... of the Hale E^LA department.) (See Appendix E, p. 32.) 



IV. Instructional Coals 

f 

A. Goal: Teachers will demonstrate teaching techniques which facilitate 
-Student^ achievement. 

Objective: Using a suitable observational technique, trained observers 
t will verify that teachers are usinjg teaching techniques which facilitate 

student achievement... ^ 5 

V.' Planning, Implementation and Evaluation of Goals 

A. 'Student information \ ^ 

Goal 1: Students of varying abilities and backgrounds will indicate^ that 
the English Language Arts program has helped them develop the skills, 
— Attitudes and values, and learning which the department views as important 

Objective 1: On a list of skills, attitudes and values that the ELA 

" department views as important,^ at least 7* of the students from each 

identified group will indicate' that their English Language Arts courses 
have helped their progress on ^ 7. of the items. (See. Appendix F, p. 33.) 

Goal 2: Students will indicate that the language skills, attitudes and 
values, and learning which they view as important are a part of the 
English Language Arts Program. 

Objective 1: On a survey instrument which asks students to indicate 

(1) which of ther listed Language, Arts goals are important to them, and 

(2) which of their Language iiArts xlasses have helped them to achieve, 

7. of the st/udents will indicate .that at least 7. of the language 

skills they feel are important are being achieved. 

Objective 2: Using college grades, "After Graduation VJhat?" the senior 
survey and other available sources of data on graduates of Hale, statis- 
tics will be compiled to indicate the degree to which the language skills, 
attitudes and values, and learning whi'^K they view as important have 
been achieved. (See Appendix G, p. 34.) 

B. ' Community information o 

Goal: Nanhan Hale High School will obtain information from the community, 
busiijessmen, and college representatives pertaining to those skills which 
they' believe students should have in the area of language arts. 

Objective: Analyzing the results of a questionnaire to the community, 
businessmen and colleges, the ELA department will prepare a list of skills 

which these groups feel a?:e necessary for success. Within ^ months the 

ELA staff will take steps to examine the program in relationship to these 
skills and ,present to the principal their program recommendation. 
(See Appendices I, p. 36; J, p. 44; K, p* 46.) 

C. Administrative services 

Goal: Teachers will receive from administrative services the suppor.t 
and opportunity to participate in decision-making sufficient to assure 
a. successful Language Arts program. 

Objective: Given a modified Likert-type scale assessing teacher attitude 
toward administrative support services, the average rating for each item 
will be on the positive side. (See Appendix L, p. 49.) 
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APPENDIX C 

SELF-APPRAISAL INVENTORY AND SCHOOL SENTIMENT INDEX 

These are the instruments specified for assessing Value and Attitude Formation 
in Section- HI, A. in Appendix B. 



^ SELF-APPRAISAL INVENTORY ' / 
(Instructional ObJectives'Exchange) 



Peer 


1. 


I like to meet new people. 






School 


2. 


Schoolwbrk is fairly easy for me. 






Peer 


3. 


I ought to get along better with c 


)ther people. 


School' 


4. 


I usually like my teachers. 






Feer 


5. 


People of ten. pi^k on 






School 


6. 


I often feel upset in school. 






Peer 


7. 


Most people have fewer friends than I 


do. 


School 


8. 


I can get good grades if I want to. 




Peer 


9. 


I am easy to like. 






School 


10. 


I forget mpst of what I learn. 






Peer 


11. 


I am popular with girls. 






School. 


12. 


I often volunteer in school. 


/ 

/ 




Peer 


13. 


I am lonely very often. 




School 


14. 


I am a good student. 






Peer 


15. 


Older kids do not like me. - 






School 


.16. 


I often get i discouraged in school. 






Peer 


17. 


I am always friendly. 




\ 


School 


18. 


My teacher makes me feel I am not 


good 


enough. 


Peer 


19. 
* 


Most people are much better liked 


than 


I am. 


School 


20. 


I am slow in finishing my school work. 




Peer 


21. 


I am popular with boys. 






School 


22. 


I can give a good report in front 


of the class. 


Peer 


23. 


I don't have many friends. 
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School 


24, 


I am proud of my school work. 


Peer 


25. 


r am among the last to be chosen for,teams. ^...^^^^ 


School 


26, 


I am a good r.eader. 


Peer 


27. 


It is. hard for me_ to make friends. 


School 


28, 


I am not doing as well in school as I would like to'. 


Peer 


29. 


Friends usually follow my ideas. 


School 


30, 


I find it hard to talk in front of the class. 


Peer 


31. 


I wish I had more close friends. 


School 


32. 


I am good in my school work. 


Peer 


33. 


' Sometimes I am hard to be friendly with. 


School 


34. 


I like to be called on in class. 


Peer 


35. 


I am fun to be with. • . - " 


School 


36. 


My classmates think I am a good student. 


Peer 


37. 


Often I don't like to be with other children. 


School 


38. 


I would like to drop out of school. 


Pe6r 


39. 


I would rather be with kids younger than "me. 


School 


40. 


I can disagree with my teacher. 



Scoring 

Scores may be obtained by assigning points (4, 3, 2, or 1) to each response— 
strongly agree, agree, disagree and strongly disagree. Responses which receive 
4 points are those which indicate: 

1. Favorable view of self in relations with peers (peer subscale) 

2. Favorable view of self in school situations, involving school work, 
teacher, etc. (school subscale) 




29. 
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III. A. 



s* 


1. 


G 


2. 


S . 


3. 


S 


4. 


P 


5. 


L 


6. 


G 


7. 


S 


8. 


S 


9. 


P 


10. 


L , 


,11. 


G 


12. 


S 


13. 


S 


14. 


P 


15. 


L 


16. 


G 


17.- 


S 


18. 


S 


19. 


L 


20. 


S 


21. 


S 


22. 


S 


23. 


P 


24." 


S 


25. 


s 


26. 



SCHOOL SENTIMENT INDEX 
(Instructional Objectives Exchange) 



I do my best in school. * 

Each morning I look forward to going to scl 

My school has too many rules. 

I' often feel rushed and nervous at school. 

Students in school aren't very friendly. 

I hate having to do homework. 

When I'm at school, I'm usually unhappy. 



P 10. I enjoy working on class projects with other students. / 
I would rather learn a new sport than play one I already know. ^ 
School depresses me. / 



' ■ 7 

School is a good place foix*^ making friends. i 
I like the challenge of a difficult assignment. 
I stay home from school whenever I can. 
My classes are too big. 

I'm very interested in what goes on at school. 
The main reason for going to school is to learn. 



If I had a serious problem^ I don't know one teacher in my school/ I 
could go to. ; 



I attend many school events. 



p 


27. 


It is difficult for a new student to find friends at school. 


L 


28. 


My favorite classes are those in which I learn the most. 


G 


29. 


I would like to go to school all year long. 


S 


30. 


"Each September I look forward to the beginning' of school. 


S 


31. 


pur school is so large, I often feel lost in the crowd. 


G 


32. 


I try to do good. work in my class. 


G 


33. 


I like school better than my friends. 


S 


34. 


A. 

There's no privacy at school. 


S 


35. 


I enjoy the social life at school. 


P 


36. 


There are many closed groups of students at school. 


L 


37. 


I often buy books with my own money. 


G 


38. 


I liked school better when I was in elementary school than I do now. 


S 


39. 


At school, other people really care about me. 


S 


40. 


If I thought I could win, I'd like to run for an elected student body 
officej' \ ' 


L- 


41.. 


I do more school work than jiist what is assigned. 


q 




TimrVi t"iTnp fl^ Qf^hnnl i<i nnt" fun. > 


G 


43. 


If I had the choice, I wouldn't go to school at all. 


S 


44. 


I follow the school rules.' ^ 



Scoring 

Scores may be. obtained by assigning points to each response. High scores indicate: 

a. expressed tendency to approach rather than avoid learning - 
related activities. " 

b. A f avoidable attitude toward the social structure and climate of one's 
own school. 

c. A favorable attitude toward peer relations in the school context. 

d. A favorable attitude toward the general notion of '^schooli" 

* L « Learning 
S « Student 
P « Peer 
G « General 



APPENDIX D ' 

ATTITUDES TOWARD COURSES ' 

This is t?he instrument used to evaluate item III, B, 1, in Appendix B (see p, 24), 

\4hat is your feeling about those English-Language Arts courses that you have 
taken at Hale High School? 



10a (six week courses) 

Introduction to Debate 

10b (twelve week courses)" 

• Writing (reading newspapers) . . 
Writing (reading a novel) . . . 
Writing ^reading non-fiction) 
Writing (reading minority 

Writing (reading psychology) . • 

i. 

e 

11a (six week courses) 

Shakespeare and American Drama 


Strongly 
Favor 


Favor 


Neutral 


Against 


Strongly 
Against 








. — .* 




























- 














- 


>- 








































* 






























































• Writing Laboratory (twelve weeks) 


\ 





















Strongly Strongly 



/ 





Favor 


Favor 


Neutral 


Against 


Against, 


(six week courses)* 
























Contemporary American 




























- 








* iclll rVXUIlc ^Xllc XliUXVXUUdX XII 

Today's- World) . . 
























Individualized L.A. 12a .... 










-- 


Pre-Senior Reading 

T A 1 9a 
























A ^ « V n V% A ^ T *1 • ^ A ^ ^ « 4 A 
























T^Q^Naf'A 


■ . 




-- 






A ^1 ^ * ^ w ^ ^ 1 . A ^ 












T^i* ama 












AM^far^/^aH T^i* a Tn a 












ToiittiaI a Qtn .......... 

















































APPENDIX E 

ATTITUDES TOWARD CONTENT AND CULTURAL INFLUENCES 



This instrument was used in evaluating item III, B, 2, in Appendix B (ske p 
Pleasa -complete the following introductory ideas; 



1, People reaca because \. 



2i People write because 



3.' People speak because 



4, People listen because 



5. People attend plays and movies because 



6, When I pick up a newspaper, I 



7. Whenever I am aslced to read a novel, I 



8. When I rea3 short stories, I 



9. Whenever I have the opportunity to read a Magazine, article, I 



10« When I read poetry, I 



11. . IThen I read plays, I 



12. The study of grammar is 



APPENDIX F ■ 

ATTITUDES TOWARD TEACHER-IDENTIFIED SKILLS, ATTITUDES, AND VALUES 

. / - 

This instrument was used in evaluating item V, A, 1 of Appendix B (see p, 25) • 

V 

Do you think your English-Language Arts courses have influenced your progress 
in each of the following areas? 

In this area, my English-Language Arts cpurses have — 

a Helped my progress a great deal 

b - Helped my progress a little 

c - Not influenced me one way or the other 

d - Hindered-my progress 

(please check one letter for each area) 



ERIC 



SKILLS 

Handling abstract ideas 

Reasoning , • 

Gathering evidence and drawing conclusions 
Organizing material 
Making comparisons 
Separating fact from, opinion 

Differentiating between the general and the specific 

Using literary tools such as sensory impressions', metaphors ^ 

alliteration , Imagery 
Appreciating,, understanding and using emotional responses 

ATTITUDES 

Willing to participate in discussion groups (small) or in , 

classroom discussion 
Desiring to improve writing with revision and prpofreading 
Seeing reading as a worthwhile leisure-time activity 
Looking favorably toward expanding reading and speaking vocabulary 
Listening actively to what others say 
Evaluating pbje.ctively what others say or write 
Seeing the study of literature (fiction, poetry, plays) as a 

means of exploring ideas important to mankind 
Seeing the study of literature and writing patterns as a means 

to improve my use of language 
Demonstrating tolerance toward other views and opinions 

VALUES i 

A need' for ethical values 

Love for others 

Understanding' of self 

Honesty 

Honorable action 
Responsible action 
Patience and endurance 
Tolerance toward others 

Willingness to make decisions and abide by them 

/ 

/■ 



3i> 
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APPENDIX G 

ATTITUDES TOWARD STUDENT-IDENTIFIED SKILLS, ATTITUDES, AND VALUES 



ERIC 



This instruraent was used to evaluate item V, A, 2 of Appendix n (soe p. ^'j). 

/ 

Prease put checkmarks (vO in the last two columns below to indicate .l.nuj',Tiagc 
Arts goals which are important to you, and (2)^ goals which your English-tA courses 





1 These are 
ImDortant 
to me: 


My EnglishrLA 
me Improve: 


— ■ ^ ^ if , 

1» Learn to read faster 






2* Learn to read more difficult material ^ ^ 






Learn to understand new kinds of ^ - j\ ' 
3# material, such as ' h • 






Learn to appreciate Taew kinds of 
4» material, such as ^ /: . 






Read some new novels, . ^ // 
5\ such as /' 






-Read some Doetry, /; 
- ^ » 

6# such as ' ^ 






Read some other material, 
7» such as 






8. Learn to listen with greater understanding// ^ 






9. Learn to listen with better attention 




- - 


10* Learn to remember what I've heard more af^curately 




- 


11. Learn to spell better 






12. Learn to punctuate and capitalize better 






13. ' Learn to be more grammatical / 






14. Learn to express myself more clearly 






15. Learn to write more persuasively / 






16. Learn to write better descriptions 






17 i Learn to write a story i 






18. Learn to write poetry 






19. Learn to speak in an interesting way 






20. Learn to speak in a persuasive way 






21. Learn to understand myself better 






22. team, to understand others better 






Other", 

23, such as . • 
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APPENDIX H 
ABOUT YOU 



This instrument was completed by all students involved in the evaluation. Its 
purpose was to make it possible to relate the results to different populations 
within the school, (See Appendix A, Item V, A, 1, p, 22,) 

\^at English-Language 
Arts courses have you 
taken at Hale (please 
include the one you 
are in now)? 

Class: . Z — — 

^Sophomore 

Junior 

Senior - 



What do you plan to do after graduating from high school? Please check the 
"one which, most nearly agrees with your plans. 

military service (full-time, not reserve) 



four-year college 

community/ junior college 

academic, . general, cultural courses 



vocational training 

vocational technical institute or school 



business college or school 



beauty scfhool 
on-the-job training 



full-time emplojrment 



part-time employment 



marriage 

other (please specify) 



undecided 



Male Female 



APPENDIX I 



LANGUAGE 'arts QUESTIONNAIRE , . EMPLOYEE. PRIORITIES 

This questionnaire was used to accumulate data called for in Appendix B, Item V, B 
(see p. 25) . - 

As part of an evaluation of high school English Language Arts programs in Seattle, 
we want. to determine the attitudes and language skills that employers deem important 
and the degree of competence necessary for various vocational tasks. Your prompt 
coinpletion and return of the questions below will give us invaluable information. 
The questionnaire ia divided into three parts - Part I concerns jobs requiring a 
high school education or equivalent, Part II If or those requiring special vocational 
training, and VartJlll for those requiring a college education. The response items 
are identical in each part,. If you do not employ * persons in any of the threes 
categories you may, of course, omit that, portion of the questionnaire. ^ 

PART I - FOR JOBS REQUIRING A HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION OR EQUIVALENT 

\ 

A. Please indicate here a specific job title you have in mind as you are rating 
the items below* 



B. Please list other jobs in your organization which would require similar 
qualifications. ; 



Please rate each Item below as very valuable , good information to have but 
not necessary , or of minor. importance for jobs in this category. 



Writing- 

1. Ability to write a sustained article of several pages 

2. Ability to write* a unified one-paragraph statement 

3. Ability to complete utilitarian forms, such as 
application forms 

4. Accurate spelling involving highly technical terms 

5. Accurate spelling involving routine, commonly-used 
words 

6. Accurate punctuation of complex material 

7. Accurate punctuation of simple sentence patterns 

8. Complete, correct sentence structure 



rH 
Cd 

:3 
cd 

> 
> 



cd 



4J 

u :3 
o ^ 



o 
o 
o 



u 
cd 

cd <o 

" <u 
o 
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Reading 

9. Ability .to read highly complex or technical material 
of several pages 

10. Ability to read relatively simple material, such as 
brief Instructions 

11. Ability to read narrative materials such as In 
stores or newspaper and magazine articles 

Speaking 

^12. . Ability to communicate instructions clearly 
13» Ability to explain processes to' others- 

14. Ability to convince -others (of such things as the 
value of procedures or products) 

15. Ability to use a standard American dialect 



.Listening 



16. 



17. 



18. 



Ability to listen to and Interpret complex instruc- 
tions or explanations 

Ability to listen to and understand simple, 
uncomplicated instructions i . 

Ability to listen to and discriminate' between fact 
and fiction, logical and Illogical, etc. 



Intellectual Skills 

19. -Ability to handle abstract ideas 

20. Ability to reason 

21. Ability to gather evidence and draw conclusions 

22. Ability to organize .material 

23. Ability to make comparisons^ 

24. Ability to separate fact and opinion 

Personal Characteristics 

25. Ability to relate to others in mutually ^cooperative 
ways 

26. Responsibility for completing tasks, following 
regulations, persistence, etc. 

27. Ability to work independently 



Very valuable 


/Good information 
to have but not 
necessary 


Of minor 
importance 










* 


- 


































\ 
\ 

i 
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Persorial Characteristics (cont,) 

28. Ethical principles and behavior 

29. Humanitarian impulses 
30 • GpodXjudgment 

31. Se^^nseXpf perspective 

\ 

Knowledge 

32. Background In and understanding of llterattire 

33. Background In and understanding of history 

34. Background In and understanding of current problems 
and events 



•H O 
4J C 

& 4J 

u :i 

o ^ >i 

U 

C ^ ^ 

*H > CO 

TO 0) 

O O 

O O Q) 

O 4J C 



D. In their order of Importance , please list the ntimbers of each of 

which you marked as very valuable In Section C (list the west Important 
Item first) . 



O 

u c 
o 

B o 

& 

O -H 



the items 



\ 



most 
important 



7 / / 7 / / / / / / / / / / / / / / / / / / / / / / / / 



/_/ /_/ /_/ /_/ /-_/ /_/ /_/ /_/ /_-/ 
/~T /~T /~7 /~7 /~T /~7 , 



/ / / / / / / / 



PART II - FOR JOBS REQUIRING SPECIAL VOCATIONAL TRAINING (two-year college program 
beauty school, business school, etc.) 



At. 

I 



Please Indicate here a specific job title you have in mind as you t^ve rating 
the items below. * " 



Please list other jobs in your organizatioh' which would require similar 
qualifications. ^ [ 



/ 

/ 
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Please rate each item below as very valuable , good information to have but 
not necessary , or of' minor .importance Cor jobs in this category. 



Writing 

1, Ability to write a sustained article of several p^ges 

2, Ability to write a unified one-paragraph statement 

3, Ability to complete utilitarian forms, siich as 
application forms 

4, Accurate spelling involving highly technical terms 

5, Accurate spelling involving routine, commonly-used 
words / ^ 

6\ Accurate punctuation of complex material 
" 7. Accurate punctuation o*f simple sentence patterns 
8, Complete, correct sentence structure 

Reading 



10. 



11. 



Ability to read highly complex or technical material 
of several jpages - ^ 
Abiiity to read relatively simple mater4.'al, such as 
brief instructions 

Ability to read narrative materials such as in 
stories or newspaper and magazine articles 



Speakinfy 

12. Ability to communicate instructions clearly 

13. ^Ability, to explain^processes to others 

14. Ability to cogyinciB-^athers (of such things as the 
value^e^f-Tprocedures or products) 
Ability to use a standard American dialect 

Listening 



16. 



17. 



18. 



Ability to listen tp and interpret complex instruc- 
tions or explanations 

Ability to listen to and understand simple, ^ 
uncomplicated instructions 

Ability to listen to and discriminate between fact 
and fiction, logical and illogical, etc. 



Very valuable 


Good information 
to have but not 
necessary 


Of minor 
importance 
































































































( 
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Intellectual Skills 

19, Ability to handle abstract ideas 

20, Ability to reason^ 

21, Ability to gather evidence and draw conclusions 

22, Ability to organize material 
23^ Ability to make comparisons 

24, Ability to separate fact and opinion 

Personal Characteristics 

25, Ability to relate to others in mutually cooperative 
ways 

26, Responsibility for completing tasks, following 
regulations, persistence, etc, 

27, Ability to work independently 

28, Ethipal principles and behavior 

29, Humanitarian impulses 

30, Good judgment 

31, Sense of perspective 

Knowledge 

32, Background In and understanding of literature , 
^3, Background in and understanding of history 

34, Background in and understanding of current problems 
and events 



Very valuable 


Good information 
to have but not 
necessary 


Of minor- 
imp or tance 



































































































D, In their order of importance , please list the numbers of each of the items 
which you marked as very valuable in Section C (list the most important 
' item first) , 



most 

in-.portan^_ _ . 



___/_/ /_/ /_/ /_/ /_/ /_/ /_/ /_/ /__/ / _/ /_/ 

/—/ i~i i~i i~r f—f i~r f~r i~i i—r i~t r~T /—r i~t /—f. 



I If II II 11.11 I 



PART III - FOR JOBS REQUIRING A COLLEGE EDUCATION OR EQUIVALENT 

A, Please indicate here a specific job title you have in mind as you are rating 
the Items below. . ^ 



B. Please list other jobs in your organization which would require similar 
qualifications, ^ 



C. Please rate each item below as very valuable , good information to have but 
not necessary , or of, minor importance for jobs in this category. 



Writing 

1. Ability to write a sutained article of several pages 

2. Ability to write a unified oije-paragraph statement 

3. Ability to complete utilitarian forms, such as 
application forms 

4. Accurate spelling involving highly technical terms 

5. Accurate spelling involving routine, commonly-used 
words 

6. Accurate punctuation of complex material 

7. Accurate punctuation of simple sentence patterns 

8. Complete, correct sentence structure 

Reading 

9. Ability to read highly complex or technical material 
of several pages 

'^10, Ability to read relatively simple material, such as 
brief instructions 

11. Ability to read narrative materials such as in stories 
or newspaper and magazine articles 

Speaking 

12. Ability to communicate instructions clearly 

13. Ability to explain processes to others 



Very valuable 


Good information 
to have but not 
necessary 


Of minor 
importance 
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Speaking (cont..) 



14 



Ability to convince others (of such /things as the 
value of procedui^es or products) / 
15. Ability to use a/ standard American dialect 



/ 



Listening 



16. Ability to listen to and interpret complex instruc- 
tions or eaiplanations 

17. Ability tr^ listen to and.Xinderstand simple, 
uncomplicated instruct io'^ns 

18. Ability^ to listen to and discriminate between fact 
and fiction, logical and illogical, etc. 

Intellectual Skills 



19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24.' 



Ability to handie^ abstract ideas 
Ability to reason 

Ability to gather evidence and draw conclusions 

Ability to organize material 

Ability to make comparisons 

Ability to separate fact and opinion 



Personal Chariacteristics 

25. Ability to relate to others in mutually cooperative 
ways 

26.. Responsibility for completing tasks, following 
regulations, persistence, et£. 

27. Ability to work independently ^ 

28. Ethical pr.inciples and behavior 

29. ' Humanitarian impulses 

30. ' Good judgment 

31. Sense of perspective 

Knowledge 

32. Background in^ and understanding of literature 

33. Background in and understanding of history 

34. Background in and understanding of current 
problems and events 



.Very valuable | 


Good information 
to have but not 
necessary 


Of minor 
importance 














I 

i 
t 
1 




















> 
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D. In their order of importance, please list the numbers of each of the items 
which you marked as very valuable in Section C (list the most important 
item first) • 

rj LJ lJ d lU CJ LJ III lU rj lU hJ lJ O 
iZj iU rj lU i-J lU rj lU CJ LJ- LJ rj O rj 

iJJCJLJCJlJlJ 

PART IV - COMMENTS.' Please feel free to offer ideas and suggestions which will 
help, to strenthen preparation in English of future employees. 

\ Signature of person completing questionnaire 

Title ~ ~ 

\ ' . \ 

'Firm 

\ 

Mr. Gordon Albright 
Principal, Nathan Hale High School 
10750 - 30th Avenue N.E. 
Seattle, WA 98125 



Please return at your e^ 



l^liest 




convenience to: 



APPENDIX J 



LANGUAGE ARTS QUESTIONNAIRE, PARENT PRIORITIES 



This questionnaire was used to accumulate data called for in Appendix B, Item V, B 
(see p, 25) • 

As part of an evaluation of the English Language Arts program at Nathan Hale High 
School, we want to determine the attitudes and language skills which you think 
should be emphasized, for Hale students. Your frank, objective response to the 
questions below will be of great help. Please mark only one column for each item. 



Writing; 

1. Ability to write a sustained article of several pages 

2. Ability to write, a unified one-paragraph statement 

3. Ability to complete utilitarian forms, such as 
application forms 

4. Accurate spelling involving highly technical terms 

5. Accurate spelling involving routine-, commonly-used 
words 

6. Accurate punctuation of complex material 

7. Accurate punctuation of simple sentence patterns 

8. Complete, correct sentence structure 

Reading . ^ 

9. Ability to read highly conjplex or technical material 
of several pages 

10. Ability to read relatively simple material, such as 
brief instructions 

11. Ability to read narrative materials such as^ in 
stories or newspaper and magazine articles 

Sjpeaking 

12. Ability to communicate instructions clearly 
1-3. Ability to explain processes to others 

14. Ability to convince othei-s (of such things as the 
, " value of procedures or products) 

15. Ability to use a standard American dialect 

Listening ' 

16. Ability 'to listen to and interpret complex iiljstruc- 
tions or explanations 

17. Ability to listen to and understand simple, 
uncomplicated instructions 

18*. ^Ability -to listen to and discriminate between fact 
and fiction, logical and illogical, etc. 



Very valuable 


Good information 
to have but not 
necessary o 


Qf minor 
importance 
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Intellectual Skills 

19. Ability to handle abstract ideas 

20. Ability to reason . 

21. Ability to gather evidence and draw conclusions 

22. Ability to 'organize material 

23. Ability to make comparisons 

24. Ability to separate fact and opinion 

Personal Characteristics ^ 

25. Ability to relate to others in mutually cooperative 
ways ^ ^ , - 

26. Responsibility for completing tasks, follox^ing 
regulations, persistence, etc. 

27. Ability to work independently 

28. Ethical principles and behavior 

29. Humanitarian impulses 

30. Good judgment 

31. Sense of perspective 

Knowledge 

32. Background in and understanding of literature 

33. Background in and understanding of history 

34. Background in and understanding of current problems 
and events 



Very Valuable 


Good information 
to have but not 
necessary 


Of minor 
importance 



































































































In their order of importance, please list the numbers of each of the items which 
yod marked in Columns 1 and 2 above. 

■ /U O /Z7 /Z7 O /Z7 O O O /Z7 O O O O 
/Z7 O /Z7 /Z7 /Z7 /Z7 O O rjJZJ Lj LJ i~J O 
lU d O /Z7 /U LJ 

COMMENTS: Please feel free to offer ideas and suggestions which will help to 
strengthen preparation in English of Hal^ students. (Use back of 
page . if ^^necessary) 

Please return at your earliest convenience to: Mr. Gordon Albright 

Principal, Nathan Hale High School 
10750 30th Ave. N.E. 
Seattle, WA 98125 



APPENDIX K 

LANGUAGE ARTS QUESTIONNAIRE, COLLEGE PRIORITIES 



This questionnaire was used to accumulate data called for in Appendix B, Item V, B 
(see p, 25) • >■ 

As part of an evaluation of high school English Language Arts programs in Seattle, 
^ we want to determine the degree to which certain attitudes and language competencies 
are important to students, in your academic area* 

Please indicate below the kind of student you have in mind as you complete this 
questionnaire* 

/ / Specialist in academic area* Specify 

/ / Non-specializing student* Explain ^ 



PART I - Please rate each item below as very valuable , ^ood information to have 
but not necessary , or of minor importance for the kind of gtudent you 
^have in mind* 



Writing . 

1* Ability to write/ a sustained article of several pages 
2. Ability to write a unified one-paragraph statement 
3« Ability to complete utilitarian forms, such as 

application -forms 
4* Accurate spelling involving highly technical terms 
5« Accurate spellifig. involving routine, commonly-used 

words 

6, Accurate punctuation of complex material 

?• Accurate punctuation of simple sentence patterns* 

8. Complete, correct sentence structure 



Reading 
9, 



10* 



11* 



Ability to read highly complex or technical material 
of several pages 

Ability to read relatively simple material, such' as 
brief instructions 

Ability to read narrative materials such as in 
stories or newspaper apd magazine articles 



Verjj valuable 


Good information 
to have but not . 
necessary 


Of minor 
importance 
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Speaking 



12 • Ability to coTnmunicate instructions clearly 

r3. Ability to explain processes to, others 

14.' Ability to convincje others (of such things as the 

value of procedures or products) 
15 • Ability to use a standard American dialect 

Listening \ 

16. Ability to listen to and interpret complex instruc- 
tions or explanations 

17. Ability to listen to and understand simple, - 
uncomplicated instructions 

,18. Ability to listen' to arid discriminate between fact 
and fiction, logical and illogical, etc. 

Intellectual Skills 

19. Ability to handle abstract ideas 

20. Ability to rea'son 

21. Ability to gather evidence and draw conclusions 

22. Ability to organize material 

23. Ability to make comparisons 

24. Ability to separate fact and opinion 

Personal Characteristics 

/\ 

25. Ability to relate to others ^in mutually cooperative 
ways 

26. "Responsibility for completing tasks; following 
regulations, persistence, etc. 

'27. Ability' to work independently 

28. Ethical principles and behavior. 

29. Humanitarian impulses = i 

30. Good judgment 

31. Sense of ^perspective 

\ 

Knowledge 

32. Background in and understanding of literature 

33. Background in and understanding of history 

34. Background in and understanding of current problems 
and events 
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PART II- In their order of importance, please list the numbers of each of the 
items which you marked\as very valuable in PART I above. List the 
most important item' first. . . - 



rj CJ iZJ /Z7./Z7 17 lU lU lU lJ rj rj rj 

I -J LJ LJ LJ LJ iZJ LJ 

1 n 



l._j l_j i_! lU-l-J I. 

i~T I"! I"! i~r n n 



PART III- Listed below are content ateas which are often included in high school 
- English programs. Please rate the^r importance for the students with 
whom you have contact 



Knowledge of American Literature 
Knowledge of English Literature 
Knowledge of World Literature 
Knowledge of various rhetorical systems 
Knowledge of techniques of literary analysis 
Knowledge of linguistics, including comparative 
grammar systems, dialectology, phonology, etc. 



Very valuable 


Good information 
to have but not 
necessary 


Of minor . 
importance 







































COMMENTS: Please feel free to offer ideas and suggestions which will help to 
strengthen preparation of college enrollees* 



Signature 
Title 



Academic Specialty _ 
Name 'of Institution 



Please return at your earliest convenience to: Robert P\ Mahari 

Administrative Assistant 
Basic Skills Department 
515 West Galer 
Seattle, WA 98119 
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